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CHRISTIANIZING THE BIBLE 



GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Dorset, Vermont 



The Demand 

No truth is more clearly written 
across the long epochs of human history 
than is that of development. All the 
higher life of man is included in this 
record, and no part of it more manifestly 
than man's relation to the Unseen. 
Beneath this vast onward movement of 
the spiritual life we believe there is a 
Divine Mover, even as we believe that 
its goal is illuminated more and more 
by a Divine Light. And not less are we 
constrained to hold that the higher the 
level which is reached by individuals 
and races the more perfectly do they 
transmit the impulse of the Divine 
Mover, and the more clearly do they 
see the far-shining goal of human en- 
deavor. This truth ought ever to be set 
by the side of man's almost unlimited 
worship of the past. 

Precious indeed and never to be 
slighted are those echoes of God's voice in 
the souls of men who lived long ago ; those 
messages of hope and those calls to a 
larger life which, gaining utterance at 
first through spirits of singular power, 
have been handed on from generation to 
generation. It is fit also that a certain 
reverence should be given to them on 
the ground of their high antiquity and 
long ministry to mankind. But the 
truth of development requires that we 
cherish only a measured regard for the 
past, that we study its messages and 
weigh its standards by the accumulating 
light of a God who is never done with the 



revelation of his wisdom and grace, and 
that we hold truly sacred from yesterday 
only that which can promote the life 
of today. 

By the application of this general 
principle to our inheritance of sacred 
writings we must be led to loose the bond 
that has so long held them together as 
an irreducible and unchangeable deposit, 
and must let the modern spirit, magnet- 
ized by its contact with truth, move 
freely through this heritage from the 
ancient world, appropriating, rejecting, 
and ordering, as being itself inspired in 
common with the saints and sages of 
bygone days. If this modern spirit is 
Christian in faith, it will probably recog- 
nize the religious standard in Jesus — that 
which is historically well accredited — as 
ultimate; but this standard is a spirit 
rather than a program for the outward 
life, and as a spirit it will stimulate 
and direct religious development, never 
check it. 

But however impressively the law of 
development summons us to reduce the 
Bible by eliminating all that has clearly 
become obsolete, we are summoned to 
the task in a no less impressive manner 
by that which is central in our religion, 
that is, loyalty to its Founder. This 
personal allegiance must obviously have 
a profound effect upon our relation to 
the Scriptures. It releases us at once 
from all standards that are lower than 
the gospel, and it lays on us a solemn 
obligation to see to it that we are actually 
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freed from such standards. This is 
indeed a far-reaching principle. It 
touches every writing of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. They must all be 
brought to the standard in Jesus, and 
must be appraised, as regards religious 
value, according to their agreement with 
that standard. 

But if loyalty to the Master demands 
and has always demanded a new and 
distinctly Christian canon of scripture, 
how is it that the church has never 
regarded this demand? Why has the 
church been content to have its one and 
only standard obscured and even lost to 
its consciousness by its being blended 
most intimately with a mass of writings 
which are more or less foreign to it? 
The answer to this question will set in a 
still clearer light the present demand for 
a Christianized Bible. 

There are two points to be considered. 
From the earliest times the Scriptures 
were regarded as supernaturally given, 
as the Greeks regarded the poems of 
Homer, as the Mohammedans regard 
the Koran, and as many peoples have 
regarded their greatest religious writings. 
This theory, which was imposed upon the 
Bible from without, lent to all its parts 
a unique and awful sanctity, like that 
which was supposed to invest the Ark 
in David's time. To the doctrine of 
revenge and the law of mercy, to the 
most trivial incidents of cruel war and to 
the purest aspirations of devout souls, 
to the expression of hopeless pessimism 
and to the calm assurance of faith, it gave 
a divine quality. The unmistakable 
and irrefragable testimony of the Bible 
to its own origin was silenced. Under 
the crushing weight of this theory, which 
was like a colossal steam roller, the 



heights of scripture were leveled and the 
deep places filled up. All life was 
smothered, all development denied. 

It is plain that while this theory of 
the origin of the Bible prevailed in the 
church the thought of drawing out of it 
the Christian standard which it contains 
and of presenting it in its sole glory 
could not well arise in any mind, and if 
it had arisen it could not have been 
safely expressed. But now at last it is 
possible to speak of Christianizing the 
Bible, inasmuch as this ancient theory 
has vanished before the light of modern 
investigation. 

There is a second reason why the 
church has never attempted to reduce 
the Bible to a Christian basis, and that 
is the false method in which from early 
times it was explained. Beneath the 
historical sense of the words, which was 
too easily ascertained and not seldom too 
trifling in character, as men thought, 
a second profound sense was discovered, 
or even more than one. Origen found 
in all scripture a threefold sense, which 
corresponded to man's body, soul, and 
spirit. By this most wonderful method 
of exposition it was a simple matter to 
find the New Testament in the Old, to 
read even the details of the life of Jesus 
in the ancient Hebrew writings, and also 
to find the expositor's own theology 
plainly outlined in the Old Testament 
from the Book of Genesis onward. It 
may seem to us trifling and little short of 
ridiculous to find the death of Jesus on 
the cross prefigured in the roasting of 
the pascal lamb, as Justin Martyr did, 
on the ground that when a lamb was 
prepared for roasting there were in it 
two spits in the form of a cross; trifling 
again and little short of ridiculous to say 
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that the three spies whom Rahab hid on 
her roof with stalks of flax were types 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, as did Irenaeus; or, with Augus- 
tine, to say that the door in the side of 
Noah's ark signified the wound made in 
the side of the crucified Jesus, or that in 
the number 153, which we have in the 
story of the net full of fish that were 
caught by the apostles, a number which 
contains fifty three times with a remain- 
der of three, we are to see a double 
reference to the mystery of the Trinity. 
But however trivial and unfounded this 
sort of interpretation may now seem to 
us, we are to remember that for fifteen 
centuries it was everywhere accepted 
in the church, with the exception of the 
short-lived school of Antioch. Almost 
any doctrine could thus be discovered 
in almost any part of the Bible. The 
inevitable consequences of this method 
were a complete loss of the truth of 
development in biblical history, and a 
general failure to appreciate the actual 
events and the plain teaching of the 
various texts. 

It is obvious that while this method of 
explaining the Scriptures prevailed in 
the church, as it did until late in the 
sixteenth century, it must effectually 
prevent any sense of the need of separat- 
ing the Christian standard from the 
various un-Christian or neutral elements 
with which it is closely associated. 

These are the two chief reasons why 
the church has never done that which 
loyalty to the Founder of her religion 
clearly demands, viz., reduce the Bible to 
a Christian basis. With the overthrow 
of these theories the way is now cleared 
for the fulfilment of a fundamental 
obligation of Christian discipleship. 



But the demand for this great reform 
has not yet been completely outlined. 
As we are summoned by the progress of 
civilization and by the central Christian 
demand of loyalty to Jesus to Christian- 
ize the Bible, so, finally, are we sum- 
moned to this task by our obligation 
to all non-Christian peoples. We ask 
them to accept our religion, and they 
have a right to ask us to give them its 
authoritative standard. It is our obvi- 
ous duty to give them this standard in its 
purity, free from all extraneous and con- 
fusing matter. We have never yet done 
this. We have given them the sacred 
literature of ancient Israel and of the 
early church, an extensive and hetero- 
geneous library. But why, when asked 
for the Christian standard, should we 
not give that standard and no other? 
When asked for the gospel, why should 
we give it bound up with that religion 
of law which is annulled and destroyed 
by the gospel? When asked for an 
introduction to the religion of Jesus, 
what right have his disciples to hand 
out the religion of Joshua and Saul and 
David? 

Let it not be said in support of this 
strange procedure that the religion of 
Jesus cannot be understood without an 
understanding of the history and religion 
of Israel through all the centuries of 
their long past. The grain of truth 
in this answer does not save it from being 
a gross misrepresentation of the gospel — 
its intelligibility and its sufficiency. 
What the nations need, what we sup- 
posedly want them to have, is the gospel. 
Why, then, give them Esther or Kings 
or Chronicles or Daniel or the Song of 
Solomon? Why give them any part 
of the Old Testament that has not a 
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religious value akin to that of the gospel ? 
Why give them any part of the New 
Testament that is at variance with the 
gospel? The Chinese, the Japanese, 
the peoples of India, and the Mo- 
hammedans have sacred writings that 
excel some parts of the Old Testament. 
Why should we seek to replace these 
writings of the nations with writings of 
our Bible which sustain no sort of vital 
relation to that religion which we wish 
them to accept? Is not this action 
inconsistent, uneconomical, and also 
expressive of grave indifference toward 
that which is and which must ever 
remain central in our religion, to wit, the 
supremacy of the revelation in Jesus ? 

The demand for a new and distinctly 
Christian canon of scripture, of which 
we have spoken, is both undeniable and 
imperative. 

The Principle 

The formative principle of this new 
canon is an absolute regard for the reve- 
lation in Jesus. What that revelation 
is we are in a better position to know 
than any generation of the past, and 
hence are better prepared to undertake 
the construction of a Christian canon. 
Until the study of the Bible became 
scientific, and until it had solved 
certain problems of the origin and growth 
of the New Testament, it was not pos- 
sible to speak accurately of the revela- 
tion in Jesus, and therefore not possible 
to make that revelation the basis of a 
new canon. At the same time, our 
modern attainment is not to be over- 
rated. It is not possible yet and may 
never be possible to draw a clear and 
sure line through the Gospels between 
the genuine thought of Jesus and the 
thought of those disciples who com- 



piled these writings. But while this 
fact may properly warn the scholar 
against too great positiveness in regard 
to various details of the teaching of 
Jesus, it does not imply that the prin- 
ciple of the new canon is invalid. To 
grant that would be to concede that the 
Christian religion is essentially vague 
and indeterminate. The facts, however, 
do not allow this concession to be made. 
We know the spirit of Jesus, we know 
what great truths sustained his soul and 
guided him in his work, we know what 
he wanted of men. These truths stand 
out clearly above all the legendary 
accretions to the gospel story and are 
not brought into serious question by the 
intimate manner in which they are 
sometimes blended with the views of the 
evangelists. Here is the standard of the 
Christian religion as far as that can be 
found in written documents. 

Yet while the revelation in Jesus 
furnishes the sole authoritative standard 
of the Christian religion, it would be 
unwise to exclude from the new canon 
those elements of the Old Testament 
and the New which are closely akin to 
this revelation. The truth of the gospel 
had lofty spiritual antecedents. It did 
not rise precipitately from the expanse of 
preceding Jewish faith, nor is there a 
precipitate drop as we pass along from it 
to the life of the Christian church. 
Among the earliest interpretations of 
that revelation there are invaluable 
expressions of its spirit. The Old Tes- 
tament truths which nourished the 
spiritual life of Jesus are to a degree 
Christian in essence, and in a yet higher 
degree is that term applicable to some 
of the utterances of the disciples in the 
first great creative period of our religion. 
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What matter is truly akin to the 
revelation in Jesus is a question to be 
answered in the same historical manner 
in which we first determine that revela- 
tion itself. For this purpose the Gos- 
pels, analyzed into their earlier and later 
sources, are searched and tested in the 
light of what is unquestionably of Jesus. 
When the content of his message is 
determined as nearly as possible, we have 
the touchstone to be used in the further 
investigation. 

It is instructive to put by the side 
of this principle of the new canon those 
principles which were regulative in that 
process of selection which culminated, 
about two centuries before Christ, in the 
production of the Old Testament, and 
again, about four centuries later, in the 
production of the New Testament. Of 
the earlier of these processes our knowl- 
edge is slight, and of the second it is not 
exhaustive. But we recognize three 
principles which appear to have been 
especially influential. 

There was, first, the time element. 
A writing that had long been accepted 
as having special worth, or which was 
believed to have enjoyed a long accept- 
ance in this character, had therein a clear 
claim to a permanent place in the col- 
lection of sacred writings. Then, sec- 
ondly, there was the association of a 
writing with some great name, as the 
Pentateuch with Moses, the Song of 
Songs with Solomon, Lamentations with 
Jeremiah, and certain prophecies with 
Isaiah. Finally, there was the fact that 
a particular writing, as Daniel or the 
Revelation, had been of especial comfort 
in a time of distress by its glorious pic- 
tures of the exaltation that was in store 
for the people of God. 



It is quite clear that these principles 
are superficial. No one of them has 
more than an accidental value, nor 
could the combination of all three in the 
case of a particular book be said to 
constitute a valid ground for ascribing 
to that book the quality of unique and 
permanent authoritativeness. But, al- 
though superficial, these principles may 
in certain circumstances have a degree 
of value. Thus, when the association of 
some writing with a great prophet, as 
Paul or Jeremiah, was well grounded, 
the fact of this association established 
a presumption that this writing was 
entitled to the same regard which was 
due to the personality of the reputed 
author. Again, the long use of a writing 
might have a legitimate, though always 
subordinate, influence in determining 
whether it should have a permanent 
place in the collection of a people's 
sacred writings. This would hold in the 
case of a book that had religious value, 
but not equally of one that was merely 
a narrative of events. In like manner, 
the third principle mentioned above 
plainly has a variable worth. A writing 
may exalt Israel gloriously, as, for 
example, the second part of Isaiah, or 
ingloriously, as the Book of Esther. A 
narrow and unspiritual patriotism would 
be for us a reason for rejecting a par- 
ticular book, while a lofty patriotism, 
based on pre-eminence in suffering and 
service, might be a strong commenda- 
tion of a writing for a place in the col- 
lection of a nation's sacred books. 

It appears, then, that even if those 
principles which were operative in the 
formation of the Old and New Testa- 
ment canons had been applied with 
thorough knowledge of the past and with 
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a conscientious regard for present needs, 
writings might naturally and easily have 
been taken into the collections which 
were incongruous with each other and 
which a later, more advanced age might 
fitly discard. 

On the contrary, the principle of the 
proposed new canon is vital. It does not 
take account of the authorship of a writ- 
ing or of its use in the church, but looks 
to its content and, more narrowly, to the 
Christian quality of its content. It is a 
principle that is obviously final for the 
treatment of biblical writings. So long 
as Jesus remains the religious leader of 
the race the essence of his revelation 
must be the test of what is canonical. 
This seems, indeed, to be an almost self- 
evident truth, and yet it has never been 
applied, perhaps never before expressed. 

The principle on which a Christian 
revision of the Scriptures must be made 
will impart some highly important char- 
acteristics to the resulting book. And 
first, this book will be homogeneous— 
not a national library, but a book of 
religion; not, as now, a book of religions, 
but a book of religion. It cannot be 
consulted as a source of information on 
the secular history of the Hebrew people 
or their antiquities, their religious laws 
and sacrifices, or their social and domes- 
tic life. It will not yield two or more 
essentially different conceptions of reli- 
gion. It will thus lose in variety but 
gain immensely in clearness, intensity, 
and force. Then, in the second place, 
the new canon will be authoritative. 
Whatever authority can inhere in a 
written document will inhere in this for 
the disciples of Jesus, since it consists 
only of his revelation and that which 
is truly akin to it. The quality of 



authoritativeness will belong to the 
entire canon— we cannot say to all parts 
alike, for the degree of kinship between 
the revelation in Jesus and other parts 
of the Bible where kinship is rightly 
recognized is not always the same. If 
the highest spiritual authority belongs to 
the largest, most enfranchising, and 
most spiritual conceptions, then obvi- 
ously we cannot claim identical authority 
for conceptions that differ widely in their 
measures of truth. It will remain true, 
however, that the new canon, by virtue 
of its formative principle, may claim a 
religious authority above that which 
belongs to our present Bible as a 
whole. 

It may be added that the new canon 
will be relatively brief. The oldest 
collection of the Master's words would 
fill about seven pages in the Standard 
American Revision, and all his authentic 
teaching about twenty-six pages. The 
historical material which concerns his 
life in distinction from his teaching 
would fill about eighteen pages in the 
same version, and thus we should have 
in all — teaching and life-record together 
— some forty-four pages. From the 
New Testament, exclusive of the first 
three Gospels, we have of material akin 
to the revelation in Jesus what would 
make approximately ten pages in the 
American Revision, and from the Old 
Testament what would take about 
thirty-eight pages. Hence the new 
Christian canon of scripture would con- 
sist of about ninety-two pages of matter, 
the page of the American Revision being 
taken as standard. It would therefore 
be approximately one-twelfth the size 
of our Bible. It may not be unreason- 
able to believe that the new canon 
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would gain in power in the same pro- 
portion in which it would lose in bulk. 

The Significance of the New Canon 

For the Christianizing of the world 
it is of the utmost moment that the 
church be far more thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, and for the Christianizing of 
the church it is of the utmost moment 
that the Bible be Christianized. Chris- 
tians are largely the people of a book 
and will so continue. It is fundamental, 
therefore, that this book — this litera- 
ture of many centuries — should give up 
its Christian content. 

It is obvious that if the Bible were 
reduced to the standard of Jesus the 
attention of the church would be con- 
centrated on a relatively small amount of 
matter and that the matter which is 
really vital. The practical gain from 
this concentration would be incalculable. 

The church has paid dearly in the 
past, and pays dearly now, for its failure 
to discriminate between the Bible and 
the Christian standard, or, in other 
words, for its blind worship of a book. 
Generation after generation has spent 
much time in the attempt to extract 
religious truth out of biblical writings 
that are secular, and much also in the 
study of writings which nowhere rise 
to the standard to which the Christian 
is held. It has been the practice of 
great communions to assign the Bible 
in course from Genesis to Revelation for 
reading in public worship and for the 
direction of the minister's thought. The 
prevailing method of the Sunday school 
is to lead its classes through the length 
and breadth of the Scriptures, assigning 
now six months to the Old Testament 
and then six to the New. The principle 



of the system is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. The history of Israel 
is treated as though no less important 
for Christian nurture than the history of 
the ministry of Jesus; the campaign 
against Jericho as though it were no less 
pertinent than Paul's preaching in 
Corinth; popular legends and folk- tales 
of the earliest days of Hebrew history 
as though they were of a piece with the 
Sermon on the Mount. The results of 
such study are mixed; the bad often 
preponderates. One inevitable conse- 
quence is the creation of a belief in 
the pupil's mind that the Bible should 
all be regarded as equally sacred and 
profitable, which means, of course, that 
the uniqueness of the gospel and the 
supremacy of Jesus are utterly lost or at 
least seriously compromised. This is an 
evil that far outweighs all the supposed 
advantages of the method. A second 
result is that large numbers of young 
people graduate from the Sunday school 
with only the meagerest and most hazy 
notions of the first principles of the 
gospel. Their thought has been directed 
to so wide and heterogeneous a field that 
it has nowhere penetrated beneath the 
surface. Still another significant conse- 
quence of the old method is a general 
indifference toward the Bible. It 
requires an accomplished teacher to 
interest — we do not say to instruct 
religiously — the average child in the 
Jewish law or the political life of Pales- 
tine or the sacred antiquities of the 
Hebrew people, not to mention the 
apocalyptic literature as seen in Daniel 
and Revelation, or prophecies that 
were narrow and merely temporary in 
character. Probably not one teacher 
in a hundred is fit for this task. It 
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follows that children and youth regard 
these subjects as insipid and unprofit- 
able, and naturally the entire Bible in 
which they are found shares in this 
unfavorable judgment. Thus thou- 
sands, yea millions, of young folks in 
the church are not only kept from any 
adequate study of what is Christian in 
the Bible, but are also made relatively 
indifferent toward the entire book. 
Obviously this is a matter of the first 
importance to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. 

But the significance of Christianizing 
the Bible is of yet wider moment. The 
emergence of the Christian standard 
from the vast and heterogeneous mass 
of the Scriptures will necessitate a 
reconstruction of belief on various sub- 
jects. It will release the Christian 
from the incongruities and weaknesses 
of mixed standards, and will initiate 
a higher order of faith. Let this be 
briefly illustrated. 

When we think of God as Jesus did 
we shall no longer speak of him as a 
"man of war" who marches at the head 
of his chosen hosts in campaigns for the 
enslavement or extermination of other 
tribes and peoples; no longer speak of 
him as a jealous God who visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, or as a local and partisan God who 
deals with one people in mercy and with 
another in bare justice; no longer think 
of him as pleased with any outward 
worship, as costly sacrifices and fastings 
and the infliction of physical pain on 
one's self; no longer think of him as a 
God who in one epoch forgives sin 
because of his own forgiving character, 
but who in another epoch must be con- 
strained thereto by events that work 



upon him from without; and no longer 
think of him as in any peculiar sense the 
God of the past or the God of the future, 
as the God of the invisible rather than 
of the visible world. Conceptions of 
God that are not found in the Christian 
standard and are not akin to it will be 
unhesitatingly rejected. 

Again, with the emergence of the 
Christian standard from the rest of the 
Scriptures there will come a different 
view of the Master. We shall no longer 
see him through the medium of Greek 
philosophy or of the popular messianism 
of his own time; no longer speak of him 
as having pre-existed, as having been the 
active agent in the creation of the world, 
and as having revealed himself in a 
measure to the prophets of the former 
age; no longer regard him as having 
lived a dual life, or as standing over 
against God with a consciousness essen- 
tially unlike that of other men; no longer 
think of him as wielding any extraordi- 
nary power save such as flowed naturally 
and inevitably from the pure fountain 
of his inner life of faith and love; no 
longer think of him as the object of 
worship, but only as the unique pattern 
and the inspirer of the acceptable 
worship of God; no longer see in him 
and his work a special law of redemption, 
but rather a perfect and unique illus- 
tration of an eternal law, operative from 
the beginning of human history, opera- 
tive at present, and to be operative to 
the end of the history of sinful man; 
no longer think of him as standing out- 
side the Kingdom of God in the world 
to come, but rather as a member of that 
kingdom, its glory, and its crown. 

Yet once more, we may illustrate the 
significance of a Christianized Bible in 
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the reconstruction of belief by reference 
to the church. Not least remarkable 
will be the change in this sphere. With 
the emergence of the Christian standard 
and the clear recognition of what it does 
not contain, we shall no longer think of 
the church as contemplated by Jesus, 
much less as founded by him; no longer 
think of entrance into the member- 
ship of the church in any other light 
than that in which we should consider 
our civic and social duties; no longer 
think of any Christian rite as being 
either necessary to salvation or even 
as helpful thereto save as we make it 
so, regarding them merely as symbols of 
spiritual realities; no longer regard the 
church as a unique and eternal institu- 
tion whereby the purpose and spirit of 
God are exclusively made known to the 
successive generations of men, but only 
as one agent which has signally con- 
tributed to this end; no longer strive 
with one another for the predominance of 
this or that form of church government 
and worship, recognizing that all alike 
are of purely human origin, and desirable 
or undesirable according as they pro- 
mote the spirit of the gospel; and no 
longer admit that any officer in the 
church, from the Congregational minister 
to the Metropolitan of Moscow and the 
Pope of the universal Roman church, 
has a shred of authority except that 
which his adherents give him and that 
which inheres in his own manhood. 

There is still another quarter in 
which the significance of a Christianized 
Bible must be fundamental and far- 
reaching. The emergence of the Chris- 
tian standard will bring, as we have seen, 
a reconstruction of belief; it will also 
bring an age of new power. The meas- 



ure of this power we cannot tell in 
advance, for never yet has the church 
had this standard; but we have reason 
to believe that it will far surpass any 
manifestation of power in the centuries 
past. This belief is variously grounded. 
In the first place, it is grounded in that 
fact of concentration on the Christian 
element of the Bible of which we have 
spoken. There is no sort of inspiration 
for true life in many parts of the Scrip- 
tures, but high inspiration in other 
parts. It cannot therefore be doubtful 
what result would follow from a constant 
concentration on those parts that are 
charged with spiritual power. 

Again, the belief that an age of 
religious power hitherto unknown will 
be introduced with the emergence of the 
Christian standard is well anchored in 
the fact that this emergence means the 
emergence of Jesus and his type of 
religion. The sheer force of his person- 
ality broke the bondage of his disciples 
to the past and invested them with a 
spiritual power which within three 
centuries made them the predominant 
factor of the Roman world. That 
personality is operative now through the 
gospel, and no step within human power 
can so heighten the influence of that fact 
as the reduction of the Bible to a Chris- 
tian basis. In this new canon Jesus 
would be supreme, and therefore the 
emergence of this Christian standard in 
the consciousness of the church will 
bring a deepening of the impress of his 
life and character. From this deeper 
impress there will inevitably flow a 
steadier, purer, and stronger spiritual 
power. 

Finally, the belief that the reduction 
of the Bible to a Christian basis will 
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bring an age of new and higher religious 
power flows from the unquestionable 
fact that it will bring an age of greater 
spiritual freedom. Jesus stood forth 
unconventional, unfettered, spiritually 
free in a time of universal bondage to 
tradition. The church has never even 
distantly approached the realization of 
his freedom; on the contrary, it has 
scarcely risen in this respect above the 
level of the Judaism of Jesus' day. It 
has been bound by the theology of the 
Fathers, bound by the deliverances of 
the early Councils, bound by the tradi- 
tions of the Roman church, bound by 
modern confessions and dogmas, bound 
by the tenets of denominational leaders. 
Bondage of this sort, now as in the time 
of Jesus, darkens the firmament of truth, 
weakens the spirit of loyalty to Jesus, 
and checks the nobler development of 
the soul. But with the emergence of the 
Christian standard, dominated as it is 
by a Person who was characterized in 
the highest degree by spiritual freedom, 
there must come into the church more 
of this freedom, and with its coming, 
as with the coming of the genial airs of 
spring, there will be a quickening and 
manifestation of spiritual power. 

Such appears to us the significance 
of the new Christian canon. It may well 
be that it is here much underrated, for 
it would be difficult indeed to speak of 
it too highly. The power of Jesus to 
affect human society cannot be known 
until the standard by which he lived is 



fairly tried. That standard has thus 
far been obscured by intimate associa- 
tion with other standards of supposedly 
divine origin and by interpretations 
fundamentally at variance with the view 
which Jesus entertained concerning both 
God and himself. When that standard 
emerges from the Bible and enters some- 
what into the minds of Christian people, 
there may well be seen, on a far vaster 
scale, what appeared once in the lives 
of a little company of Galilean disciples— 
a wonderful enfranchisement of spirit 
and a yet more wonderful accession of 
personal power. 

If Jesus, when enswathed in the bands 
of an elaborate, inspired literature and 
the later bands of an authoritative inter- 
pretation of that literature — this inter- 
pretation including himself and his 
message — has yet exercised an uplifting 
influence through nineteen centuries, 
what may he not do when allowed to 
present his own religion and to have 
his presentation accepted as authorita- 
tive? We cannot tell. The men who 
come after us, a generation near or 
remote, who shall know the very religion 
of Jesus through a clear and deep experi- 
ence, who shall move toward God and 
toward man as it were hand in hand 
with him, and other generations yet more 
distant whose experience of these things 
shall have the reinforcement of a long 
heritage from spirits of the higher order, 
will show whether the anticipations of 
this hour are too bold and confident. 



